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EXHIBITED AT THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY 


FROM A MUSEUM’S UNIQUE TYPOGRAPHIC RECORD: A KENT POSTER FOR THE METROPOLITAN 


Exemplary of the extraordinary taste and quality of the printing done by and for the Metropolitan Museum within recent decades under 
the direction of its Secretary, Henry Watson Kent, this is one of many posters, notices, books and other publications in the exhibition (re- 
viewed on page 24 of this issue) honoring Mr. Kent and the unique degree to which his museum has carried out to literally the last letter 
its mission of bringing art to the people. The manner in which the light-and-dark scheme of this notice follows its theme, the unity of the 


wlustration and design and the general typographic beauty are characteristic of Mr. Kent's productions. 
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COLLECTION /rom DELACROIX to DUFY 
Illustration of a Notable Modern Kclectic Taste 


BY MARTHA DAVIDSON 


STIMULATING assortment of modern paintings from the colored light which was Renoir’s heritage from the Impressionists 


whom he disavowed. Corot, who outlived Delacroix by thirteen 
years but who was two years his senior, remained aloof from the 
romantic literary movement and went outdoors where he painted, 
directly from nature, such simple, serene and intimate scenes as 
Chateau-Thierry, a grey view taken from a distance, the roofs and 
towers of the buildings rising beyond the sprawling river. This paint- 
ing superbly combines elements from the artist’s classical and fuzzy 
styles. Though small in scale it has a grandeur compatible with the 
quietude of the scene. Another innovator, a more revolutionary and 
bold realist whose belief in the excitement to be found in common- 


collection of Dikran Kelekian inaugurates a policy of the 

\merican Art Association to hold exhibits apart from those 
destined for the auction room. So eclectic is the collection, ranging 
as it does from Delacroix to Dufy and including a miscellany ol 
great and little masters, that any attempt to find a common denomi- 
nator revelatory of the collector's taste must be abandoned. With few 
exceptions the collection is limited to French painting, the Ameri- 
cans included being the expatriated Mary Cassatt whose large paint- 
ing, A Cup of Tea, was shown at the Impressionist Salon of 1880, 
and “Pop” Hart whose friendship with the collector may be recalled. 


(LEFT) “SELF- 
PORTRAIT” BY 
ROLAULT 


(RIGHT) “SELF- 
PORTRAIT” BY 
DERAIN 





EXHIBITED BY DIKRAN K. KELEKIAN AT THE AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 


$y virtue of the protean nature of the collection many phases ol place events and ordinary objects extended the choice of subject 
modern art are touched upon, represented in several cases by superb matter and gave impetus to the Impressionist movement, was Cour- 
examples. The romantic impulse of the first part of the nineteenth bet. A study of the sturdily knit dog which appears in Courbet’s 
century is typified by Delacroix’s brilliantly painted //ercules Bring- chef d’oeuvre—Burial at Ornans—reveals on the one hand, the 
ing Alcestis Back from Hades (1802), a small, tumultuous canvas artist's candor and the structural plasticity of his work and, on the 
of tremendous drama having the great sweeping rhythm and the other hand, an ardent huntsman’s knowledge of his subject. 

vivid hues which the artist revived for the purpose of conveying from among the Impressionists, conquerors of light and air and 
intense personalized expressions. That Delacroix and Renoir shared momentary illusions, the collector has selected, in addition to paint- 
a passionate regard for Rubens is evident on comparison between ings by Mary Cassatt, an unusually lyrical, delicately tinted autumn 
Delacroix’s painting and Renoir’s /annhduser panels in which the landscape by Guillaumin, the “forgotten Impressionist,”’ and a view 
rippled forms, the heroic movement and warm colors of the earlier by Pissarro painted in dull greys a few years before the first exhibi- 
master are tempered and made more sensuous by the shifting, multi- (Continued on page 20) 
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THE PICASSO 
ANNE ALE, hy / g VV 


BY DORIS BRIAN 
ECAUSIL: his verv able hand serves an alert intellect which 
s constantly seeking new means for its expression in painting 
because, since this 1s so, his name has been associated, as thei 
initiator or leader, with many of the 


important movements of the 
Paris during the | 


past 


nate in having the high quality of his great talent made known to 


thirty vears; because he was fortu- 
the public by such able pens and voices as those of Guillaume 
\pollinaire and Gertrude Stein, Pablo Ruiz Picasso has been lauded 
by his contemporaries in the first four decades of the twentieth 
century as their 


future, tor 


artistic giant. [lowever he may be judged in the 


us Its first Picasso exhibition is the official registration 
of the birth of each year’s art season in the Bureau of Vital Statistics 
lhe 1938 show ts here at the Valentine Gallery. 

In 1930, and again in 1937, We Were treated at this season to two 
simultaneous exhibits. Having made the Picasso pilgrimage from 
Fiftyv-seventh to Fifty-first Street, one was rewarded by being shown 
the artist's 
[his vear we are offered, in a single show, twenty-one paint- 
ings dating from igo8 to 1934 fortunate one 
hough the time range excludes the pre-Cubist periods as well as 
the most recent products of Picasso, and though, within the period 
covered, there is no attempt to show all the phases of his activity 
(the realistic paintings, the monumental figures of the early ‘20s, 


and the biomorphic constructions of 1928-31, for example, are not 


al large array of canvases covering many aspects ol 
career 


lhe selection is a 


represented), one is given a very good opportunity to study, from 
some excellent examples, certain motives. [wo themes seem to pre- 
dominate: the first is the abstract still-life offering a rich textural 
variety; the second theme might be called the “artist-model rela- 
tionship’ —the artist painting the model, the model seated in the 
studio, and the subjective portrait. The opportunity is welcome, for 
to be understood, a many-faceted personality should be examined 
in all its parts after some idea has been formed of the whole. A series 
of exhibitions of this type would do for Picasso what a one man show 
does for many less complex artists. 

Hung alone on a single wall are three large still-lifes which must 
be considered together: Grande Nature Morte of 1924, Le Jour, 
1925, and Nature Morte, 1927. Although belonging to a type ot 





EXHIBITED AT THE VALENTINE GALLERY 


MATISSE-LIKE ENRICHMENT OF 


PATTERN IN PICASSO'S “GRANDE NATURE MORTE” OF 


8 





EXHIBITED AT THE VALENTINE GALLERY 


‘ARTISTE ET MODELE” Al GELOUP, 


BOIS 1934, BY PICASSO 
painting usually classified as “later Cubism,” thev are not really 
Cubist, but are two-dimensional abstractions employing rounded 
shapes rendered in a variety of textural effects and deriving their 
form and iconography from synthetic Cubism. They have their 
analogies with previous work, seeming to take up the thread found 
in the Museum of Modern Art’s Green Still-Life of to14 (not in 
this show), a really non-Cubist painting exemplifying a group 
exceptional in its period. Similar to each other in size, composition 
and subject, the Grande Nature Morte, and Le Jour (the title de- 
rives from a fragment of newspaper on the table) differ most inter- 
estingly in every other way. The former, with bright and pale blue, 
green, pink and brown predominating in contrast to the manganese 
purple, browns, and blacks of Le Jour, is painted in the smoothest 
possible manner, the textural effects being suggested by the objects 
depicted: the cloth with its striped, 
dotted, and zigzag pattern, edged by 
a powerful Matisse-like arabesque; 
the compotier against a calico star- 
flecked area; the background in 
which are to be seen irregular floral 
patterns and saw-tooth shapes. The 
edges are held together by sharply 
delineated curves reminiscent of ar- 
chitectural moulding, vase profiles, 
and the “machine 
aesthetic” of Leger. In Le Jour the 
only pattern is furnished by the out- 
lines of the objects which are them- 
selves monochrome. 


motives seen in 


[he texture 1s 
achieved by mixing sand with most 
of the colors save in one striking, 
thickly painted, light area in which 
the brush has assisted the natural 
function of time in providing a 
crackle. Here the outlines are incised 
in the thick surface; in the other pic- 
ture they are painted in_ broad 
strokes. The third piece, the 1927 
Nature Morte, with its shapes simi- 
lar to those which Masson began to 


1024 (Continued on page 19) 


U.S. ART IN D.C.: A CAPITAL SHOW 


I ISHINGTON’S new gallery, the affiliate of the 
Vuseum of Modern Art whose opening was one 
‘tthe events of the past vear, inaugurates its 1938 and 
39 season with a showing of contemporary painters lent 
from one of New York's foremost modern collections: 
the Whitney Museum of American Art. The selection has 
been made with an eve to presenting in the Capital a 
omprebhensive survey of the various trends in native 
painting since the revolt of Lawson, Sloan and of the so- 
called “Ashcan School,” and the result offers a distin- 
uished roster of some of the best known American 
names, both among veterans and newcomers to the W hit- 


Nev SVOWS 


XS 


Of Jobn Steuart Curry, one of the first painters to 
dramatize the Middle West, there is an important Bap- 
tism in Kansas which has already received the praise of 
Vew ) ork critics. A more recent reputation is that of Joe 
Jones, whose American Farm further fulfills the promise 
shown by artists west of the Mississippi. Of a bighly con- 
trasting type is Leon Kroll’s Road Vhrough the Willows, 
a masterly piece of organization whose purity of line and 
rich color betray the artist's admiration for Poussin and 
the Classicists. Though Burchfield’s Winter Twilight 1s 
by no means the most interesting of his oils, its inclusion 

important for the artist's preéminence as 
first watercolorist 

Figure 


mown Cate 


| merica s 
studies are not absent, with Kunivoshi’s well 
with its subtlety of drawing and suggestion 
competing with the violent colorist of Kubns 
lhe Blue Clown, both works which, despite its rich and 
killful modeling, relegate Spetcher's Marianna to a past 
decade. Further outstanding canvases in this section are 
George Biddle’s angular Negro Masons and Henry Lee 
Wekee's brilliant and understanding Negro Girl, to 
which the artist brings the patient thoroughness and 

consideration that distinguishes his work in 
Vorrits Kantor’s delightful fantasy, The Skvy- 
rocket, successfully combines landscape and figure ele- 
ments into a well composed whole. Contrasting with this 


g % 
- > : > ) 
vision of Sheeler’s River Rouge Plant 


f t 
effects 
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1s the immaculate 


LENT 
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BY 
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SKY ROCK 


BACKYARDS 
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MUSEUM 


MUSEUM 


TO WASHINGTON GALLERY 


ET” BY MORRIS KANTOR 
'HE VIELAGE” 


BY SLOAN 


lO WASHINGTON GALLERY 








and an historically important 
Weber painted in 1915 which 
was not only one of his earliest 
pictures to be acclaimed, but one 
representative of this country’s 
first into 
{merica’s foremost surrealist, 
Peter Blume, presents Light of 
the World, painted in a cunning 
miniaturist’s technique but, like 
many of its kind, dependent up- 
on Dali for its symbolism. 


excursions Cubism. 


Robust and vigorous work by 
Waldo Peirce indicates still an- 
other direction of} native art. 
His After the Show, a circus 
scene composed with easy power 
and an eve for humorous detail, 
1s one of the most popular can- 
Another racy epic of 
American life is Marsh's Why 
Not Use the “L?” Fiene is rep- 
resented by Nocturne — 34th 
Street, imbued with the fresh- 
ness of viston and lack of reli- 
ance on formulae that makes bis 
most recent work his most inter- 
esting. Further canvases deserv- 
ing of praise are Charles Rosen's 
Car Shops, Bloch’s technically 
accomplished Self-Portrait and 
Brook's rich, luminous The Sen- 
tinels. All in all the show has 
proved itself the most important 
event of its kind to be held 1% 
Washington. 


Vases. 





A Modern 
Master of the 


<a 
Renaissance 
BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


O DO honor in a one man show to an artist dead four 
hundred years is a rare occasion in the scene of the 
New York galleries, for museums themselves hesitate 
at the physical difficulties and popular inhibitions that surround the 
presentation of a single artist from the yonder side of 1600. Thus, 
aside from its own substantial content, there is meat for the future in 
the small but successful exhibition of Piero di Cosimo (1402-1521) 
current at the Schaeffer Galleries, where seven of this extraordinary 
Florentine’s scarce extant pictures hold forth, aided by an excellent 
catalogue, in concise illustration of his now so appealing qualities. as | have said eisewhere, might well mean to the twentieth century 
Had a kinder destiny preserved more of his works, Piero di Cosimo, what Botticelli meant to the nineteenth. Even lacking a widely 
DETAIL OF “BACCHUS AND ARIADNE” FROM “THE DISCOVERY OF HONEY” 2¢cessible oeuvre like the great Sandro’s, Piero has 
begun to be celebrated as a spiritual ancestor by an 
abstracting post-War world, and, more particularly, 
by the Surrealists who, with their dependence upon 


LENT BY THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM TO THE SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


verbal imputations and classical sources, are so curl- 
ously akin to the Pre-Raphaelite high priests of the 
Victorian cult of Botticelli. Whatever the subjective 
defects of these modern literary-artistic movements, 
they are important, and especially so in this case, for 
their influence on contemporaneous taste in the art of 
the past. They necessarily seek their real or claimed 
prototypes, and guide toward them a public to whom 
the whole process subtly vet certainly becomes its own 
means of selection from the accumulation of centuries 
of artistic accomplishment. 

The result is the “modern way of seeing” about 
which a great deal is being spoken in our time as the 
first conscious recognition of such mutation of taste 
Other masters, like Bosch and I] Greco and Chardin, 
share an enthusiastic contemporary reception with 
Piero di Cosimo, but none of them come so close to the 
derniére heure of modern taste as the Florentine, three 
of whose paintings have entered American museums 
within a twelvemonth. It was a happy thought to 
recognize these facts in the current exhibition which 
gathers the greater part of Piero di Cosimo’s works 
on this side of the Atlantic, two of them previously 
unpublished and unknown to the public, and others 
correlated for the first time under one roof. 

What | have said must not imply that Piero was a 
forgotten or even a neglected artist before the nine- 
teen-thirties. Although today he serves the abstracters 
of the fantastic just as Botticelli served the senti- 
mental literati of Ruskin’s day, his stature as an 
artist in relation to his contemporaries has been ade- 
quately perceived even if not precisely evaluated ever 
since Vasari devoted many pages to him shortly after 
his death. To be sure, the redoubtable historiographer 
of the cinquecento manifested greater concern with 
Piero’s personal eccentricities than with his artistic 
performance. But there was enough sustenance for the 
identity of Piero di Cosimo to have remained more 
or less intact beside so much better publicized contem- 
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intermedi- 
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luations 


the exot 
taphysical 
supernat- 
by the par- 
tial Mantilesta- 
tion of which he 
appeals to the es- 
apist tendencies 
of modern lite 
nor the deliber- 
ately eclectic, dry 
from 


one stvle to an- 


transition 
other of which 
rt-historians 
called him a val- 
uable document 

It is actually a 
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SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


TONDO CA. 1495 (TOP OF OPPOSITE PAGE). WITH ITS EXOUISITI 
VULCAN 


(BELOW) 


the 
evidence pres- 
ent in this ex- 
hibition: the 
indices from 
the strongly 
personal in- 
terpretation ol 
the chiefly 


there is 


Bott icellesque 


forms of Flo- 
rence in the 
ninth decade 
of the quattro- 
cento, through 
the period of 
astonishingly 
facile mani- 
festation 
which might, 
in all fairness, 
be coinciden- 
tal as easily as 
derivative 
of the idioms 
ordinarily pe- 
culiar to sev- 
eral of his con- 
temporaries, 
and ending 
with the com- 
pletely indi- 
vidual 
ductions, of a 
profound de- 
man- 
when 
not surely far 
in advance of 
(Continued 
on page 21) 
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LA SURPRISI PH MOST RECENT WORK OF ANDRE DERAIN 


ENHIBITED AT THE 























HARRIMAN GALLERY 


\ NEW DEPARTURE IN LARGE-SCALE, MONUMENTAL DECORATION 


TWO NEW MONUMENTAL DERAINS 
And His Other Recent Paintings e Drawings 


BY JEANNETTE LOWE 


VHE painting of Andre Derain, in spite of its external harmony 
derives from a mind which has been described as at once aus- 
tere and romantic. Reconciliation of such opposites has given 

to his work a sense of conflict between an uncompromising integrity 
in his artistic aim, and the desire to create a work of art of essen- 
tially human values. In the two large paintings at the Marie Harri- 
man Gallery which he has made in the last vear, the balance and 
quiet precision with which one is familiar, the clearly perceived 
arrangement of masses and form are present, but there 1s a ripeness 
and treedom and an emotional warmth in this work which give it 
a new radiance 





It was the fashion at one time to insist upon Derain’s descent from 
the Italian primitives, and if one returns to some of his work before 
the War, the relationship in such paintings as Les Buveurs is not 
hard to argue. But the resemblance in the new panels 1s much more 
clearly to the great 


painters of the “LANDSCAPE”: DERAIN’S RENDERING OI 


high WRenatssance. 
Indeed in their 


poetic feeling for 
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beauty and color, 
and in their pic- 
torial brilliance of 
nudes in a roman- 
tic landscape they 
seem to stem trom 
the bright, joyous 
painting of the Ve- 
netians.Landscape 
and light, color 
and form are the 
symbolical expres- 
sion of the paint- 
er’s personal emo- 
tion. Such paint- 
ings are idylls in 
which the specta- 
tor finds his inter- 
est not in any alle- 
gory, but in his 
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reaction to a mood, the pleasure of a moment, which the painter has 
realized and perpetuated in a world all its own 

Movement in Derain’s paintings is rare, and when it occurs, as 
in the Prerrot and Harlequin, which was seen in New York several 
seasons ago, it has a curiously static and unreal effect. In these panels 
however—in La Surprise particularly—the figures have a mobility 
which seems to flow from one to another. Two of them turn their faces 
and here is seen the typical cultivated, archaic expression of sus- 
pended animation of Derain’s conception. In such contradictions 
lies the inescapable feeling of conflict within the painter, but there is 
coherence in these works which points to a growing resolution of 
discord 

For here is a world of simple, sensuous beauty, not only in the 
contour and roundness of the nude figures, but in the foliage and 
grass as well. In La Surprise the rose-red drapery of the figure on 
the right is only a 
part of the flowing 
stuff which winds 
from one figure to 
another, green 
around the cente! 
figure and dazzling 
blue-white which 
she hands to the 
one on the left 


HARRIMAN GALLERY 




















lhe colors have 
not in themselves 
the rich depth ol 
Renaissance hues, 
but in the brilliant 
light which bathes 
the whole scene 
thev are height- 
ened in intensity 
Particularly in 
Dans la Clariére is 
the color delecta- 
ble, not only in the 
glowing flesh tints 
(Cont on p. 10) 
























GAY WATERCOLOR SKETCHES BY GORDON, 
A HUMOROUS OBSERVER 


ryy tit: debut of a twenty-three year old artist, Maurice Gordon, 
| marks the entrance of a talent manifestly facile, clever, witty 
and capable of important advance. A score of this artist’s water- 
colors, congenial, humorous descriptions of life in Manhattan, may 
be seen at the Marie Sterner Galleries. They are essentially drawings 
in color, lively in line, sketchy in form and charged with the atmos- 
phere of the island metropolis, the incongruities of which stir the 
fancy of the artist, who has hurdled the difficulties of anecdotal 
pictorialism, thrust aside boredom and pedestrian factualism and 
created delightful cartoons, at times descriptive of fact, as his sev- 
eral versions of the terrifying tur- 
moil of the busy streets peopled 
by phantoms harried by traffic, 
at times conceptual though ironi- 
cally plausible, and at other times 
interpretive. In So Much Rain, 
example of the last type, the 
young artist turns from humor to 
drama and displays an ability to 
manipulate the mechanics of his 
art, especially aerial and linear 
perspective, to transport a serious 
mood M. D 


THE BOYER GROUP: 
NEW WORK 


VARIETY of American tal- 
LY ent lends interest to a group 
show at the Bover Gallery. The 
strength of Harold Weston’s 
draughtsmanship is evidenced in 
several canvases. Portraits by this 
artist, Whose work is impelled by 
the dynamics of Van Gogh, are 
unsparing in rugged realism, the 
study of John Dos Passos being 
brutal in its bold presentation. 
Purple tones, making livid and 
unattractive the face of the cele- 
brated American author, are more 
lelicitously muted and harmo- 
nized in the vigorously drawn, 
sensitively hued painting of two 
hands holding an upturned bowl 
of fruit. 

Burliuk’s vividly colorful ex- 
pressions are lately transferred to 
heavy burlap, the texture of which 
Is exploited to so great a degree that the eve is dazzled and confused 
by the combination of broken hues, interrupted forms and varia- 
tions of pigment which further enrich the surface. In contrast are 
Ralston Crawford’s stark, static patterns in cool tones, deriving 
directly from the architecture of the modern grain and coal ele- 
Vators—a selective realism stemming from the “purism” of Sheeler’s 
industrial landscapes. The rural scene, also highly selected but, in 
addition, infused with a quiet simplicity, homeliness and primitivis- 
tic naiveté is supplied by the young Baltimore artist, Herman 
Maril. 

Several oils, Oronzo Gasparo’s first efforts in this medium, are 
careful compositional essays marred by the impurity of even the 
most brilliant colors and are inferior to the artist’s inventive and 
glowing watercolors. Completing the exhibition are Edward Rosen- 
teld’s lively sketch endowing an antiquated sewing machine with 
insect vitality, John Graham’s quasi-abstract figure studies and a 
selection of pencil drawings by Eilshemius. The latter date from the 
eighties and nineties and, in their rustic nature, represent the spirit 
of the nineteenth century. Especially solid is the drawing of a broken 
down timber bridge executed in 1882. M. D. 


EXHIBITED AT THE 
MAURICE GORDON’S WATERCOLOR 


New Ixhibitions of the Week 
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FRIDA RIVERA: GIFTED CANVASES BY AN 
UNSELFCONSCIOUS SURREALIST 


fk exhibition of Frida Kahlo (Frida Rivera) at the Julien 
Levy Gallery gives us the art of a woman, a Mexican and a 
modern. Thoughts such as those offered here as to birth, giving the 
breast, and feminine or masculine attraction could not have come 
from a man. Again no land other than the one that enriched the 
world with the great ancient sculptures, with the marvels of decora- 
tion, and the broad-spoken, and genuinely popular art of Mexico 
could have inspired a picture like The Square is Theirs, where a 
child six years old, perhaps, looks up at the Judas who will be 
exploded with fireworks, at the pregnant woman derived from 
Tarascan clay figures, and at the 
triumphant but pleasing skeleton, 
with its whiteness like that of a 
rare porcelain. So, with this allu- 
sion to the color sense of the artist, 
we are led to recall that these are 
works of art we are seeing. And 
they are rightly to be called 
modern. 

Passing by the abstractions of 
the War years as definitely as she 
does the purposeless counterfeit 
of nature that flourished in the 
time before the War, this painter, 
who did not know the word sur- 
realist till told that she was one, 
is poignantly of her time. She 
must be, since her experience is 
her own, as it is—and unmistak- 
ably. Hence the remarkable crafts- 
manship: it does not fumble or 
hesitate because she knows so well 
the things she tells of; and feeling 
strongly about them, speaking of 
them with the openness that comes 
of conviction, her work goes be- 
vond the trial stage of a young 
artist’s first show; it is, definitive- 
ly, a beautiful achievement. w. P. 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
BY KAINZ 


I THE Westermann Gallery a 
A dozen recent canvases by the 
luckahoe artist, Martin Kainz, 
witness a gradual tending towards 
the use of thin pigment, although 
several paintings, heavy with im- 
pasto which falsely reflects light, are executed in the relief manner 
of the painter's former work. The repertory consists mainly of 
portraits, nocturnes and fairly unimaginative, macabre versions 
of the Dance of Death. Least effective are the portraits which veer 
away trom the persuasive inspiration of Van Gogh. These are based 
on an heroic ideal following a formula, taut in expression and mak- 
ing disagreeable use of fixating stares. The night scenes, while dan- 
gerously obscure, so generously is black employed, nevertheless are 
outstanding. Especially atmospheric is the view of Tuckahoe seen 
from above and illuminated by street lamps revealing the mysteri- 
ously dark forms of the low buildings and the intimate, rambling, 
hybrid character of the Westchester town. M. D. 


STERNER GALLERIES 


“SPARE THAT HOUSE 


THE MODERN EDUCATOR’S LATEST FETISH: 
MORE FINGER PAINTING 
CULT of finger painting has sprung up in recent times, “dis- 


covered,” it is written in Stephen D. Thach’s newly published 
book, Finger Painting as a Hobby, by Ruth Faison Shaw with 
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EXHIBITED AT THE VENDOME ART GALLERIES 


HAULING LOG,” A POWEREFULLY COORDINATED, BRILLIANTLY COLORED STUDY BY CEIKI F 


the intention of using it as an educational medium for children 
Painting without the aid of brush is hardly a new invention, as is 
pretended. It 1s a technique that was used in the mannerist art of 
China and in the Lowlands towards the end of the sixteenth century 
when one celebrated artist, on finding finger painting too facile for 
his unbounded talent, actually used his feet to demonstrate his skill 
lhe practitioners of finger painting today claim therapeutic value 
and so curious an aura of false mysticism has been construed around 
it that no less than the mandala, schematic representation of the 
Buddhist cosmogony, has been conjured up as an analogy to the 
so-called subconscious expressions of the finger painter. This absurd 
and totally unfounded comparison is presented in the foreword to 
the catalogue of Francis R. Fast’s “color monographs” on exhibition 
at the Charles Morgan Gallery. 

lhe fanfare with which these decorative panels are offered makes 
them a greater target for debunking than they would constitute 
were they more modestly presented. They are plant forms organi- 
cally rhythmic, exotically textured and delicately toned with mul- 
tiple shadings. A tropical luxuriance characterizes grasses and 
flowers. These pictures of plant life, fancifully entitled Bellerophon 
Sylphide and the like, are executed in the gelatinous, semi-transpar- 
ent substance used by the finger painter in part because of its harm- 
less effect to the skin and to the palate, which is thus guarded against 
accident. Once stripped of its voodooism this technique may be 
appreciated, first for its therapeutic value which is claimed for child 
and adult alike, and second for such patterns as these—patterns 
that suggest magnificent adaptations in textiles. M. D. 


FUNDAMENTALS FORCEFULLY PROJECTED 
IN PAINTINGS BY CEIKE 


A INE man show by Ceike at the Vendome Galleries con- 
tains work which has solidity and strength. This artist clears 
his composition of all meaningless detail so that the idea which he 
wishes to project stands forth with clarity and force. He has looked 
about him for material and has not been satisfied with stereotyped 
subjects in the main. Hobos in a card game, and one canvas called 
Blamming the Bottle are representative examples of his search for 
material which he sees freshly. Hauling Log is the best painting in 
the group. In it Ceike has departed from his somber color schemes 
and the straining figures suggest vividly the character of the heavy 
work in which they are engaged. 24. 


CAPABLE WATERCOLORS BY DALE NICHOLS 
ILLUSTRATING ALASKA 


ETWEEN participating in the outstanding group shows and 
winning prizes all over the country, Dale Nichols has succeeded 


THE ART NEWS 


in keeping himself consistently in the 
public eve during the last two years 
Samples of his impeccable technique 
in watercolor and gouache at the 
Macbeth Gallery show the pitiless 
ranges and icy inlets of the Alaskan 
coast—new and congenial material 
for the young Nebraska artist. The 
temptation to compare Nichols with 
Rockwell Kent is strong, not only by 
virtue of subject matter, technical 
achievement and a decorator’s sense 
of composition, but also for the hard, 
bright unreality of scenes filtered and 
refined to a point of bloodless 
anaemia. [he answer that Nichols 
is far less a painter than a first rate 
designer and illustrator can be best 
read in the artist's signature which, 
even more than his landscapes, is 
composed and polished almost  be- 
vond endurance R. | 


A MURALIST PAINTS: 
ANATOL SHULKIN 


OR the first time in six vears the 
paintings of Anatol Shulkin may 
be reviewed in a one man show which has opened at the Midtown 
Galleries. The artist has been enthusiastically acclaimed for his 
recent mural paintings and has just been awarded a commission 
from the Treasury. His canvases, paintings of figures and still-lifes, 
proclaim themselves too obviously evolved from an American group, 
the long list of influences apparently including Speicher, Kroll, 
McFee and Raphael Soyer. His compositions are banal and his 
technique stereotyped. Blues are dwelt upon with little subtlety 
and, in Girl, with some lack of harmony in a palette of heightened 
values. A disproportionate effort is made to reproduce textures of 
flowers and stuffs. The still-lifes are ponderous and full of com- 
monplaces, careful but uninventive arrangements well known to the 
\merican public in innumerable academic studio works. The figure 
pieces are primarily concerned with the compositional grouping of 
young female forms of sculptural density, caught in casual déshabillé 
but, in contradiction, stiffly posed in their positions on the canvas. 
lhe school of revery in partial undress has claimed another diligent 
practitioner. M.D 


BRADFORD PERRIN: SLIGHT & MONDAINE 
PORTRAIT STUDIES 


I RADFORD PERIN, an able draughtsman, is showing a selec- 

tion of paintings and drawings at the Reinhardt Galleries. The 
bulk of the exhibition consists of small, fashionable portraits con- 
ventionally chic and mannered. A more personal note is introduced 
in Conversation Piece, a scene of the Charleston market which was 
tragically destroved in the recent hurricane. The languor of the 
South, the slow tempo of the hot climate and the relief of the shade 
are all expressed in this painting of sifting sunlight, felt shadows 
and loitering Negroes. Perin is experimenting with thin oil on paper, 
the effects achieved closely resembling pastels. He is undistinguished 
as a colorist and, in general, a more accomplished draughtsman 
than painter. M. D. 


ADROIT DECORATIONS IN SEMI-ABSTRACT 
STYLE BY HOUMERE 


i -TIONS or paintings which derive from that sphere of 
influence, make up the majority of works by Walter Houmere 
now being shown at the Artists’ Gallery. Houmére strikes agreeable 
color combinations which are more interesting against certain back- 
grounds than others. Numbers 2 and 20 notably have more body 
than most of these rather superficial compositions. Two portraits, 
one of himself and one of the artist’s wife, both falling into the 
classification of the semi abstract, are delightful in color, and pro- 
ject their meaning with humor and penetration. A pattern of 
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November 12, 1938 


opposing parallel lines adds to the piquancy of design in the self- 
portrait. Last Supper is painted in a traditional manner, except for 
the startling angle from which it is seen. Executing it from above, 
the artist seems to inject the idea of the scene as viewed by the Deity, 
a novel, but not particularly successful device Jol 


“WHITNEY DISSENTERS” HOLD THEIR OWN 
EXHIBITION 


GROUP calling itself “The Ten,” which has been exhibiting 
A as an entity for the past four years, now is showing its work 
at the Mercury Galleries under the title “The Ten: Whitney Dis- 
senters.” Numerically this is the correct number, and some of the 
painting is well worth seeing, but one of the dissenters, Ilya Bolo- 
towsky, should hasten to the current Whitney show and remove his 
canvas, an abstraction which has been described as more Miro than 
Miro himself, if he wishes to seem a veritable dissenter. 

It is in their more positive vein that “The Ten” are most inter- 
esting, and they are wrong if they imagine that, as honest and sig- 
nificant painters, their work cannot be matched in the current Whit- 
ney event. But Louis Schanker’s delightful Street Scene Krom My 
Window calls forth admiration for its delicacy of color and 
kaleidescopic forms in plane geometry. Ben-Zion’s The Glory of 
War, which is part of a triptych, is resounding in its color and form, 
and Adolph Gottlieb invokes a mood which is authentic in Pete 
Vachady's Place. Earl Kerkam’s Head is less stylized than some 
of his recent work, and yet bears clearly the mark of his individual 
view. Both Joseph Solman and Louis Harris create of familiar stuff 
an agreeable nostalgia, [ce Cellar by the former being the sort of 
painting which would make an American in Europe homesick for 
its peculiarly New Yorkese quality. Perhaps as an example of what 
the group states it stands for in the preface to the catalog, Marcus 
Rothkowitz represents best in Conversation. Certainly it is freshly 
seen and painted with spontaneity and emotional power. it. 


VIVID WATERCOLORS BY SAUL RASKIN; 
PRINTS BY WOICESKE 


HL: sympathy with which Saul Raskin paints the human race 

has found a new outlet in delightful watercolors of animals 
which are included in his current show at the Grand Central Gal- 
leries. Work horses, muscular and full of easy strength, and whole 
flocks of cows are painted with real humor and understanding. 
Sadness has so often concerned this artist and he has played upon 
the theme so melodiously that it 1s 
pleasant to see him turn his talents 
to less mournful passages. One char- 
acteristic of his work which recurs 
repeatedly is his manner of seeing 
things in crowds. In this exhibition 
there are crowds of animals, crowds 
of boats, crowds of trucks and, of 
course, crowds of people. Crossings, 
for instance, deals with the waves of 
human beings which surge forward 
at a traffic signal, streaming across 
the thoroughfare in whirls and loops. 
Pretzel Exchange, again a_ sizable 
collection of units, is endowed with 
humor and keen observation. But 
Raskin’s interest in patterns never 
transcends his sympathy with the 
people themselves. He is primarily a 
very human and a very honest 
painter. 

R. W. Woiceske is showing a group 
of his etchings and drypoints in an- 
other room. His snow scenes with 
their painstaking and factual rep- 
resentation of delicate branches 
against a white background are 
among his most characteristic and 
agreeable prints. Brilliant sunshine 
and an icy temperature are suggested 
as Clearly as possible in the medium 


of black and white. J.L. “THE GLORY OF WAR” FROM 


1S 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: FOUR NEW 
EXHIBITIONS 


i ARA FARGO THOMAS, who has painted a mural called 
The World of Steel for the New York World's Fair, has had 
the full cyclorama set up at Rockefeller Center in the Maison 
Francaise. This will be for the United States Steel Corporation's 
pavilion, and it follows the process of mills, furnaces and machinery 
as the crude metal is transformed into gleaming steel. Painted in 
lighter key, the products themselves are scattered throughout the 
mural, and as streamlined trains, bridges, ships of the air and sea, 
they provide the sparkle and sense of speed which permeate the 
work as a whole. Painted on macassar ebony, the colors are warm 
and glowing, ranging from golden browns to yellows and red in a 
great variation of texture. This is dramatic work of the type of which 
we shall probably see more before the Fair opens, and closes. 


Hk drawings and paintings by Olga Fisch at the Bonestell Gal- 
. lery are the work of a young artist of Hungarian origin who 
has found inspiration for herself in such exotic countries as Morocco 
and Ethiopia. Influenced considerably by Matisse, she sees her 
subject more in terms of flat pattern than rounded form. Her color 
is eccentric in the main, and applied as though it were an after- 
thought. There is actually wide variation in the quality shown in 
this group. One or two street scenes are best as painting, Small Town 
in Hungary and Town im the Tropics being interesting in design, 
and more controlled in color than some of the figures. The white 
vestments, ceremonial groups, the wild dances and tropical vegeta- 
tion figure in many of the paintings on view. They create the local 
color as subject matter more vividly than does the artist in her in- 
terpretation. 


bpm Women Painters of Washington, exhibiting at the Grant 
Studios, sound no note of regionalism. The flower and still-life 
studies might have been executed anywhere in the U.S. A. by women 
painters. Rocks at Rosario by Elizabeth Warhanik is attractive, 
however, and its bright blue water and rocks are rendered with 
enthusiasm, giving it a spontaneity which sets it apart from most of 
the work on view in this group. Carlotta Hollister’s Portrait is inter- 
esting, too, particularly for the colorful personality which she in- 
terprets. 


gs LPTURE of limp nudes and paintings in oil and watercolor 

by Harriette G. Miller have been placed on view at the 

Kraushaar Galleries. The work in all three media is academic and 
(Continued on page 24) 





EXHIBITED AT THE MERCURY GALLERIES 
\ TRIPTYCH BY BEN-ZION, RICH IN COLOR AND TEXTURE 











LheWW dliam Randolph Hearst 


Amerwcana wn the Saleroom 


™!) OMPLE TION of the 
November 
Hearst art 


York, reVe 


catalogue of the first four day auc 


tion 
sections of the William Randolph 
the Galleries, New 
als that many noteworthy pieces of eighteenth century 
furnit 


10 to 19, Ol 
ollection at Parke-Bernet 
\merican ire will be added to the important manuscripts 
letters and Anglo-American Statfordshire china which comprise the 
first part of the present sale. [he furniture is comprised in the second 
part 

lhe furniture, together with the Americana and the Staffordshire 
china, will go on public exhibition in the galleries on November 12 
lhe historical and literary autograph letters and manuscripts will 
be offered on the evenings of November 16 and 17 and the Stafford- 
shire and furniture on the afternoons of November 17, 

The Hearst collection of early 


iS and 19 
\merican furniture, mostly from 
the last half of the eighteenth century, displays Chippendale, Shera- 
ton, Heppelwhite and other Georgian styles as interpreted by distin- 
guished Philadelphia, New York and New England cabinetmakers 





HEARST SALE: 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HIGHBOY OF THE SAVERY TYPE 


16 


\n outstanding example 
of Philadelphia workman- 
ship is a superb Chippen- 
dale walnut high- 
boy with scroll-top, claw- 


carved 


and-ball feet and beautiful 
attributed to 
\ffleck. Matching 
importance 1s the 
Chippendale carved walnut 
attrib- 
uted to Joseph Deleveau of 


patina 
lhomas 
this in 





scroll-top highboy 
HEARST SALI PARIKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


CONSTITUTION AND GUERRIERI 


Philadelphia, which has 
MIRROR, CA (ABOVE) VIEW 


y : : Isi2 
finely carved, concave scal- 


l hell OF GOVERNOR'S ISLAND. N. Y. ( 
op shells as a CONSPICUOUS 4 RARE SOUPPLATE BY STEVENSON 
part of its decoration. An- ae 

HEARST SALI PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


other piece that upholds the 
best traditions of Philadel- 
phia cabinet-work is a 
carved 
block-front 


Chippendale 


hogan\ 


ma- 
chest- 
on-chest, notable for the 
dignity of its at 
stvle 

\ pair ol Sheraton 


laid mahogany 


in- 
tables are 
the finest New 
I:ngland pedestal tables 
known 


possibly 


and in quality of 
workmanship are equal to 





the outstanding contempo- 


work of Duncan 


raneous 
Phyte in New York. One of their most attractive features is the shape 
of their supports, seemingly suggested by some astronomical instru- 
ment familiar to the inhabitants of a seafaring town, which gives 
an extraordinary effect of lightness and delicacy. A Sheraton carved 
mahogany sofa with gracetully curved and sloping back rail, lavish- 
lv carved frame, and eight cornucopia legs terminating in brass feet, 
is among the pieces attributed to Samuel McIntire of Salem. An- 
other fine New England piece is a Chippendale carved mahogany 
bonnet-top chest-on-chest with claw-and-ball feet and a handsome 
set of Chippendale brasses. 

\ pair of Empire carved mahogany lyre-pedestal card tables 1s 
attributed to Duncan Phyte or Michael Allison. In addition to their 
beautifully marked mahogany, they have the well balanced propor- 
tions and high quality of cabinet work characteristic of both makers. 
\n excellently proportioned Sheraton carved mahogany and green 
brocatelle sofa, and a Sheraton mahogany lyre-base sofa are among 
further pieces attributed to Phyfe. 

\nother notable American piece in the Heppelwhite style is an 
inlaid mahogany “‘butler’s” secretary, with a front entirely executed 
in fine crotch mahogany handsomely inlaid, and an undulating pedi- 
ment centering in a plinth capped by five brass bird and urn finials. 

Most distinguished of the chairs, perhaps, is the Chippendale 
carved mahogany side chair with claw-and-ball feet, once owned by 
General Anthony Wayne. Another exceptionally handsome chair in 
the same style also appears. 

A number of pieces with historical interest include a mahogany 
portable writing desk, formerly owned by Thomas Jefferson, and 
a Chippendale paneled mahogany linen press or low cupboard, once 
the property of Benjamin Franklin. 

A small group of early eighteenth century furniture features fine 
William and Mary and Queen Anne highboys. 

The renowned Hearst collection of American historical blue Staf- 
fordshire ware covers such representative subjects as views in states 
and cities, arms of the states, national heroes, emblems, allegories 
and miscellaneous subjects. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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NEW YORK: INTERNATIONAL ARTISTS 
[ILLUSTRATE SHAKESPEARE 


TO 


ryviil: Limited Editions Club, which not only has a wider contact 

| with book artists throughout the world than any known pub- 
lisher but has also made a special study of reproducing pictures 1n 
has just embarked upon 


yooks a project described as the most 
imbitious plan to illustrate Shakespeare in history. This came out 
of a comprehensive study of Shakespeare in pictorial art and a con- 
sideration of the advance made in the reproductive processes which 
as done so much to revitalize book illustration, 

One of the main innovations of this undertaking which promises 


to make the edition notable is the fact that the artists selected repre- 


sent. a number of different nationalities and approaches to their 
work. Thus Molnar of Hungary 
has been chosen to illustrate 


with a number ol 
leric Gill, noted kEng- 
lish sculptor, has made a series ol 


Coriolanus 


eouache s 


wood engravings for /lenry the 
eighth, watercolors by Lapshin ot 
Russia show Jitus Andronicus 


and lithographs by Legrand of 
France will decorate the pages ol 


Hamlet. A happy choice for 
Twelfth Night are the crayon 
drawings in Renaissance style of 
Francesco Carnevali. Hand col- 
ored wood engravings tor An- 
thony and Cleopatra by the Span- 
iard, Ricart, Gordon Craig's 


drawings tor Macbeth, Boardman 
Robinson's King Lear and a Mid- 
summer Night's Dream illustrated 
with the fantasies of Arthur 
Rackham are further attractions 
ot the series. 
lhe edition available 
to the general public, the first 
three volumes appearing in the 
near future and publication ex- 
tending ove 


will be 


a vear. Special at- 

format and 
been given by Bruce 
Rogers, the acknowledged leader 
in this field, while the editor of the 
text is the eminent Shakespeare 
scholar, Herbert Farjeon 


tention to 
phy 


tvpogra- 
has 


CLMBRIDGE: A RARE 
BAROCCIO ETCHING 


N UNUSUAL etching, recent- 
ve ly acquired by the Print 
Room of the Fogg Museum, is 77/ 


RECENTLY 


THE ANNUNCIATION 


lanunctation by 


Baroccio, the 
sixteenth century n 


painter. It reproduces his own picture for the 
Church of the Virgin at Loreto, which he executed between 1582 
and 1584. [tis a rather large print, about seventeen by twelve inches 
and a very fine impression. It was purchased from the Gray fund 
which was bequeathed to Harvard College in 1857, with the Gray 
Collection of Prints, and still serves to enrich the Print Room shelves 

In addition to the delicate individuality of its workmanship, the 
place of Baroccio in late Renaissance painting and his isolation 


Ina period barren of etching, lend to his print an especial attraction 


COLUMBUS: A SMALL LOAN EXHIBITION OF 
IMPORTANT RENOIRS 


HOUGIHT numerically small, the Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts’ exhibition of six paintings by Renoir, lent variously by 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, the Art Institute of Chicago, Mr. 
and Mrs. Averell Harriman and Messrs 
showing which not only illustrates the 


Durand-Ruel, forms a 


main directions of the 





ACQUIRED BY 


ETCHING BY 


painter's development between the years of 1879 and 1919, but also 
presents a definite summing up of this artist’s achievement and 
general position from the point of view of modern painting 

[he show begins with Lady Sewing which, though painted with 
the little touches of broken color that were the principal contribu- 
tion of the Impressionists, has all the solidity that Renoir felt to be 
lacking in this school. Mlk 1884 suggests the more 
monumental simplicity of subsequent works, while the caressing 
strokes of the artist’s brush give an almost flower-like freshness to 
the figure. The breadth of this canvas also recalls Renoir’s Italian 
visit of 1881 and his newly awakened interest in Renaissance frescoes. 

In the delightful pastorale, Battledore and Shuttlecock of 1886 


We see the period when, in emulation of the Spaniards, the painter 
was experimenting in 


Demarsy ot 


a palette limited to tones of earth green 
blacks and ochres 
stvled “dry 


the artist’s self 
The warm 
color of Reclining Figure of 1904 
shows a renewal of vitality, a har- 
mony between technique and con- 
cept that characterizes Renoir’s 
most mature accomplishments 
With overlaid, transparent washes 
he here achieves both the solidity 
he was in search of and the glow- 
ing sense of life that characterizes 
his later paintings 


period.” 


Between this 


work and the next, Reclining 
Nude, there is a gap of twelve 


years. Comparing this small gem 
with the preceding picture we see 
the solid embodiment of all the 
ideas that Renoir tried to project. 
Ihe exhibition closes with the 
Vandolin Player of 1919, one of 
the artist's last canvases. It is a 
summary of his life work, simple 
but not meager, rich yet uncom- 
plex, suffused with that joy of the 
senses Which is Renoir’s rare gift 


MILWAUKEE: 4 
MAN SHOWS 


ONE 


5 ite month of November is 
being celebrated at the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute by four one 
man shows of contemporary art- 
ists, two of whom are associated 
with the life of the city. The first 
of these is Robert von Neumann 
a member of the art faculty of the 
Milwaukee State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, who shows Wisconsin land- 


hedges 
MUSEUM 


FEDERIGO 


FOGG ARI 


BAROCCIO 


scapes in watercolor, oil and tem- 

pera. In the canvases entitled 7 be Fishing Party Neumann has chosen 
to demonstrate two different methods in which a theme may be 
treated. One is a lively and anecdotal account of the scene, the second 
a restrained study in balance and rhythm. Another striking new 
painting by this artist is the 1938 prize winner, Feeding Time. 

l:qually well known locally is Carl Holty, who offers a small 
roomful of abstractions in pastel—carefully planned compositions 
executed with technical nicety amounting to mechanical precision. 
I hese lead up to the exhibit of watercolors by Lyonel Feininger 
which constitutes the Art Institute’s major event for the remainder 
of the month and which, for pure aesthetic enjoyment, are hard to 
surpass. As abstractions these watercolors are comparable to Marin’s 
tempestuous seascapes, though Feininger achieves his end in a more 
spacious, orderly way, and with equal effect. 

l-rom these semi-abstract paintings the visitor comes to Sylvia 
Shaw Judson’s realistic, uncomplicated sculpture. Mrs. Judson has 
specialized on portraying children which, as garden figures, have 
undeniable charm and show not only sympathy but more than 
average ability. She has shown extensively in Chicago where her 
Girl with Squirrel was recently installed in Kosciuszko Park 
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INDIANAPOLIS: GIFT OF 
DUTCH PAINTINGS 
(te eventeenth century Dutch 


tions. Though both of these are by 
relatively obscure masters, their high 
technical standard, together with The 
problem that has arisen in connection 
with the attribution of one of them 
makes these canvases objects of un- 
usual interest 

lhe themes of both works, in then 
evervday colloquial nature, are 
among the most characteristic ol 
Dutch sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury art. Thus the figure of the old 
man seated before the open book 1s 
less a portrait than a more general in- 
terpretation of a type or mode of life 
An earlier title identified the subject 
as a money lender, but closer inspec- 
tion shows the books to be a volume 
on numismatics, suggesting the medal- 


list or coin collector PRESENTED BY MRS. A. BEVERIDGE 


lhe subjective 
nature of the interpretation, the arbi- 
trary focus of light on the head and 
the hands and the veiled, though transparent shadows all point to 
an artist who was close to Rembrandt and thus the attribution ot 
the work to Hendrick Gerritsz Pot, an objective painter of social 
functions, would seem incongruous. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that Pot’s rare portraits are of a distinctly more thoughttul 
nature than are his gallant scenes and that the canvas Is moreover 
signed with his monogram, H P. The name of another seventeenth 
century painter, Horatius Paulyn, who worked in the Rembrandt 
method, has been suggested in connection with this painting but, 
through lack of precise details regarding his production, it must 
remain to the title of the painter to whom it has long been assigned 

The Revelers by Justus van den Nypoort, representing what must 
have been a common scene in Dutch taverns of the day, is a work 
in the best Dutch genre tradition. However, in addition to being a 
realistic illustration it has a competent linear and tonal pattern, 
firm brushwork and a pleasing use of 
color in a general scheme of blues, 
rich yellows and mulberry. The reces- 
sion of planes from the foreground to 
the distant door through which the 
maid is disappearing is one of the most 
familiar devices of this school, while 
the simplified folds of the woman’s 
dress, seen against an architectural 
background, adds a fine classical 
touch to the composition. A sense of 
air and reality and above all the 
thoughtful observation which com- 
bines the commonplace with fine 
artistic apprehension places this can- 
vas high among Dutch genre paint- 
ings. [Though less known than_ his 
brilliant contemporaries, paintings by 
Van den Nypoort are in six major 
[:uropean museums and the John Her- 
ron Art Institute can thus be congrat- 
ulated on its new acquisitions. 


MINNEAPOLIS: A ONE 
MAN EXHIBITION 


THEODORE JOHNSON, a 
J * young painter who has _ been 
awarded various scholarships before 
accepting his present position of guest 
instructor at the Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts school, is currently hold- 


PRESENTED BY MRS. A. BEVERIDGE 
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ing an exhibition of paintings at the 
Institute which has aroused much 
favorable comment. Johnson not only 
shows unusual feeling for color, but 
handles his pigment with a smooth- 
ness and proficiency which recalls the 
plastic solidity of his one-time teacher 
Leon Kroll 

In his portraits the young painter 
attempts primarily to interpret the 
aloof, intangible qualities of the sub- 
ject. Hlis characters seem suspended in 
mid-air, halfway between the reality 
of their immediate surroundings and 
some remote association of ideas 
Johnson's landscapes, in many ways 
more easily grasped than his portraits 
indicate a sensitive understanding of 
nature that is seen at its best in Pure 
del Mase, in which pattern and a feel- 
ing for the impressive austerity of the 
scene combine to create a harmonious 
whole 


PHILADELPHIA: 
SAMUEL MEMORIAL 


4‘ 1 LOWING upon the completion 

and installation last spring of 
laurent’s heroic bronze, Spanning the Continent, two more large 
stone figures have just been added to the Ellen Phillips Samuel 
Memorial in Fairmont Park. This bequest, which amounts to ovet 
half a million dollars and is the largest of its kind in the country, 
was left in the will of the donor for the creation of a series of sculp- 
tural monuments “emblematic of the history of America.” 

lhe first of the monuments to be installed was the statue of 
lorfinn Karlsefni, created by the Icelandic sculptor Einar Jonsson. 
[his was followed by Laurent’s group representative of the western 
migrations across the plains which took place during the last cen- 
tury. The two new pieces, The Ploughman by the Philadelphia 
sculptor J. Wallace Kelly, and The Miner by John Flannagan ot 
New York, symbolizing the two types of individuals whose toil 
created the wealth of the new land, flank the Spanning the Continent 
group and complete the south exedra of the Memorial 

For the north exedra three othet 
works are now in progress. The central 
theme, which is being designed by 
Maurice Sterne, here symbolizes the 
intermingling of races which produced 
our country. Flanking figures, TJ he 
Slave and The Immigrant, will be the 
work of Helene Sardeau and Heinz 
Warneke respectively. When com- 
pleted the Samuel Memorial in its en- 
tirety will comprise eighteen figures 
or groups covering the main lines of 
the development of history and civil- 
ization on the western continent. 


THE 
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LOS ANGELES: BOOKS 

AND ARCHITECTURE 

_ eleventh season of the Henry 
. 


Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery opened on November 1 with a 
series of new exhibits. These range 
from a collection of the first books 
printed in the New World—in Mexico 
four hundred years ago—to original 
architectural drawings by Thomas 
Jefferson. Some twenty-five items illus- 
trate the different aspects of the work 
of this great American statesman. 
Plans and designs for machines recall 
Jefferson’s important contributions as 
architect and scientist. 
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The Wilham Randolph Hearst Americana 
(Continued from page 16) 


It is especially rich in views of New York State and New York 
City. Many of the views show the city from across the river or har- 
bor, as in the fine New York from Weebawk, which appears in dark 
and medium blue on two platters; and New York from Brooklyn 
Heights, which is displayed in fine blue on a platter and a plate. The 
view of Governor's Island, probably the rarest of all New York 
views, is represented twice. A view of the church and buildings ad- 
joining Murray street; the Esplanade and Castle Garden; Fulton 
Market, and other notable views of the city’s streets and buildings 
appear. The New York State views include Lake George, in dark 
blue on a platter, and many views of Albany, Niagara Falls, the 
Eerie Canal, and other familiar subjects. 

Conspicuous among the Staffordshire decorated with arms of the 
states are two dark blue platters with the exceedingly rare arms of 
Delaware, framed in a leaf and floral border. 


rr Y . 
lwo New Monumental Derains 
(Continued from page 12) 


but in the heaps of grapes which Derain paints with all his abun- 
dant feeling for actuality in still-life. Several examples of his magic 
touch in this respect are distributed in La Surprise as well, in the 
beautifully painted bowl and plate of fruit overturned. A distant 
landscape much cooler in tone, and constructed in simple elements 
stripped of detail, as would not be found in a Renaissance painting, 
supports the whole composition. Against it the two idealized heads 
of the intruders appear. As part of the schematic idea, they have 
that deliberate quality which is in accord with Derain’s carefully 
worked out compositions, so that even in the unexpected there is no 
element of shock or surprise to the spectator. That is not to say that 
there 1s not excitement in these two paintings. They contain all 
Derain’s solid architectonic structure, all his skillful draughtsman- 
ship, and added to these qualities on which one has come to count, 
there is a grace of spirit and warmth which kindle one’s own emo- 
tions. 

Several sketches for the panels in sanguine hang in another room 
and serve to indicate how Derain renders contour in modeling. There 
are also a still-life painted with crispness and style against a back- 
ground of black, and there is a landscape, exquisitely lighted and 
formal in its eighteenth century arrangements. The portrait of a 
woman characteristic of Derain in the position of her head and 
hands, and wearing a red dress which he has painted with distinc- 
tion, rounds out an exhibition of the many sides of this artist’s in- 
dividual talent. 


The Picasso Annual: 1938 
(Continued from page 8) 


employ at about the same time, is, in its delicate combination of 
acid greens with soft browns, painted with a variety of smooth 
brush strokes suggesting the later periods of Cézanne, still another 
example of the richness of idiom accessible to this artist. 

Ihree other still-lifes, painted in 1922 and 1923, can be grouped 
as a study in variety of texture. In Le Compotier, the latest, a 
collage, sand paper is employed much as sand is used in Le Jour, 
the surfaces being otherwise flat, poster-like and unadorned. In 
Mr. Walter P. Chrysler Jr.'s Nature Morte the main effect is 
achieved by a grille hatching of bright colors. Most interesting for 
the art historian is the evidence of Picasso’s absorption of elements 
from the Dutch group which was in so many ways influenced by 
him: the pattern which decorates the cloth in La Nappe rouge, and 
perhaps the shape of the cloth itself, seems to have been suggested 
by Mondrian’s “Plus and Minus” Composition of 1915 in the 
Kroller-Miller Foundation in Wassenaar. 

Amplifying the survey of the development of the still-life with 
guitar, cloth, bottle, fruit bowl and table, or any combination of 
these elements, is the Compotier of too08, the analytical Cubist 
L’Independant of to1t, the Guitare of 1917, and Nature Morte, 
1Qig. 

In what I should like to term the “artist and model” group, prob- 
ably the most exciting painting is the most recent work officially in 
the show, the Artiste et Modeéle of 1934. It belongs to that highly 
emotional and intellectualized group of abstractions developed by 
Picasso since about 1930 Which, save for the color, might be called 
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THE ART NEWS 


quasi-naturalistic” since its formulas are so often repeated as to 
have become an entirely recognizable short-hand vocabulary. The 
flatly painted vellow man working in his studio at Bois Geloup 
looks away from his smooth, blank, blue canvas at his model. an 
arabesque of marvelous lavender and nile-green contortion. Mosi 
Interesting Is the view seen trom the window: against the yellow- 
green foliage, in red and blue which merge into the color seen in the 
model's body, and forming the most important part of the land- 
scape, Is Written the name of the place and the exact date above the 
artist's signature. [his is a novel departure in the use of the letter 
which performs an aesthetic function and has, at the same time, a 
highly subjective, nostalgic significance. A really convincing psycho- 
logical and socio-economic interpretation of the use of letters and 
words in Cubist paintings (several examples of which can be seen 
In this exhibition) might possibly make much of the fact that words 
When so emploved, even if they are fragmentary, are always recog- 
nizable and often are less abstract than any other object in the paint- 
ing. They must often have, as have the words in this picture, a 
definite associative value in addition to their artistic function. The 
decorative use of letters in the “artist and model” series is to be 
found again in a humorous bit entitled Odalisque which at first 
appears to be the mask of an odd crustacean, but upon examination 
becomes the traditional lady in the traditional reclining pose, a la 
Matisse with a Picasso head—a souvenir for “Bibi.” 

he “Neo-Classical” Statuaire, Attic in its asceticism, shows the 
model (a mere object which happens to be related to a work of art 
Which is about to be created) seated in the studio next to a stand 
Which holds a sculptured bust (a work of art which has already been 
created). Other heads, from the Femme au poire of 1908 (in the 
collection of Mr. Walter P. Chrysler Jr.) in the Cézannesque tradi- 
tion, to the Masque, the Arlequin and the Sculpture négre, of 1920 
and the silver Portrait of 1930, all show the artist's conception of 
persons,” real or imagined, one or more degrees removed from 
nature. [They are mostly of excellent quality. But without at all in- 
tending to detract from their value, one cannot help but deplore 
the poverty of a critical vocabulary which does not distinguish 
between these paintings, Which are good pictures, the products of 
portraitists, Which are good representations of the model, and the 
works of a Frans Hals which happen to be both 


Collection From Delacroix to Dufy 
(Continued from page 7) 


tion of the Impressionists in ‘seventy-four and indicative of the 
artist's stvle shortly before the brilliant experiments in vision were 
undertaken by the leaders of the movement. Reflections of the dis- 
coveries may be seen not only in the radiant paintings of Renoir but 
in the dashing portrait of Cipa Godewski by Toulouse-Lautree and 
in the glowing pastel of a ballet dancer by Degas, both pictures 
exemplifying the splendid draughtsmanship of these artists. The 
surprising pattern formed by the dancer in Degas’ picture has its 
prototype in Japanese woodblock prints. The bold angles described 
by the delightfully gauche posture of the dancer and by the arrange- 
ment of the fluffy orange costume, as accidental in appearance as a 
candid camera snapshot, in reality are carefully contrived by this 
master of design. 

Irom among the artists who once were among those Fauves who 
essaved to “return to naked simplicity,” the collector has selected 
several of Dufy’s vivacious scenes and extraordinary examples ol 
the work of Rouault and Derain. Self-portraits by both Rouault and 
Derain have their genesis in the contrasted mediaevalism of these 
artists, the one of Rouault, painted in 1930, having the mysticism 
and fervid emotionalism of Gothic art, the one of Derain, painted 
in 1909, the asceticism and formal schematization of Byzantino- 
Italian art. Neither the brilliantly glowing head of Rouault, which 
should be compared with the artist's more direct portraits of his 
celebrated friends, nor the reticently tinted head of Derain are 
primarily portraits in the sense of seeking likenesses. They are, in- 
stead, expressions, the one of an intense emotion, the other of funda- 
mental structure underlying the human form. 

The full force of individual emotional expressionism is felt in 
three landscapes by Soutine whose dynamic color and violent dis- 
tortions of line twist and pull and torture the familiar object 
so that the world of the picture assumes an independent life and 
seems to assert its will like the last convulsive struggles of a dying 
thing. A glowing flower piece by Bonnard and a nude of exquisite 
fluent rhythm by Braque are additional paintings which are out- 
standing in this group gathered together by Mr. Kelekian. 
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Piero di Cosimo 


(Continued from page 11) 


their time, from the final period beginning about 1510. 

With the physical exhibits should be taken in account some of the 
biographical details related by Vasari. Even if a legend, there must 
have been some foundation in the elaboration of the historian on 
Piero’s desire for solitude, his fits of ill temper, his “back to nature” 
philosophy, his vegetarianism and other oddities which seem so 
strangely to fit him for the role of modern dictator as well as modern 
painter. Sonderling he must have been, though occasionally, it is 
only fair to say, with a slightly cockeyed and ingrown Weltan- 
CHAUUNG 

l-irst of the few facts relating to Piero’s activity, if we are to be- 
lieve Vasari, is the item that he accompanied his master Cosimo 
Rosselli to Rome in 1481-82 to assist in the latter’s frescoes in the 
Vatican, and the hypothesis is followed by tracing the origins of his 
style to the rather clumsily flowing symmetry of the landscapes as 
well as the awkwardly undulating outline and rigid frontality of the 
portrait heads in the two large walls. It is nevertheless a plausible 
theory When supported by the probably two- or three-year-later 
Venus, Cupid and Mars in the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum, Berlin, 
with its freer evolution of the landscape and still tight heads. 

I hus begins a first period of the artist, evidenced in this exhibi- 
tion by the lyric idyll of Finding of Vulcan, lent by the Wadsworth 
\theneum, Hartford, which, as Panofsky has shown, is part of a 
series to Which belongs also the fulsome, more dramatic Vulcan and 
leolus as Teachers of Mankind, lent by the National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa. Between the execution of these two important 
works in the same group, however, there seems to have been a long 
lapse, perhaps as much as five years, for beside the still Rossellesque 
and rather simple tonal contrasts and unilateral spatial concept of 
the former, the latter panel proclaims the new influence of Leonardo 
da Vinci in its subtle undertones and sfumato as well as in the con- 
centric composition and receding space reminiscent of Leonardo’s 
famous Adoration. 

lo the Leonardesque inspiration, fully digested by about 1490, 
Piero then adds a Flemish one, impelled doubtless by the great Hugo 
van der Goes altar, contemporaneously the cynosure of Florentine 
artists’ eves. It may be called the start of a second phase, manifest- 
ing itself in a sharp brilliance of color and a precise, miniature-like 
concern with atmospheric and landscape detail, and it is here repre- 
sented in the swelling harmonies of the magnificent Adoration tondo, 
lent by the S. H. Kress Foundation, and, more specifically, in the 
lovely panel of 7 be Discovery of Honey, lent by the Worcester Art 
Museum. This phase, in which, it should also be noted, the artist has 
virtually eschewed the tempera-oil mixture for an oil medium, is 
also characterized by inferences of the sonorous color of contempo- 
rary Venetian painting, deriving from unknown sources, as well as 
occasional borrowings of facial types and compositional devices 
from widely varied Florentine contemporaries. 

The application of these sources is of greatly differing intensity 
and frequency, a fact which is perhaps the best corroboration of the 
Vasari story of Piero’s strange way of life. A recluse and an eccentric, 
out of touch with the main currents about him, the artist can hardly 
be said to have formulated a style. Rather it might be called a way 
of painting, loose enough to permit of an occasional eclecticism o1 
atavism, some times conscious, sometimes unconscious. 

Finally, a third period, most mysterious of all, seems to have be- 
gun about 1510, with a positive reminiscence of the quattrocento 
Botticelli, albeit phrased in a now completely characteristic freedom 
of line and delicate, elusive color harmonies so light and fantastic 
that they defy description. To this phase belongs the famous profile 
head of Simonetta Vespucci in Chantilly, long erroneously dated as 
a very early work, and the precious small Allegory, lent by Mr. 
Kress, with its powdery technique, restrained tones and intriguing 
but baffling subject. The progress from this start cannot be de- 
lineated, except that in this exhibition the large tondo of the Ma- 
donna and Child with St. John and Angels, for which a drawing of 
Piero’s is preserved in the Uffizi, bears eloquent testimony to the 
development of a full, ripe realization of the swelling forms of the 
High Renaissance couched in the terms of Piero’s most personal 
observation of nature and the human body. 

It is a great deal to say of Piero di Cosimo that he is unique for 
his epoch, yet surely he is extraordinary. In an age in which the laws 
of painting were not alone well defined but practiced almost to per- 
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i ee voluntary isolation that the artists participating in the 


Salon des Surindependents impose upon themselves extends 


not only to the inaccessibility of their exhibition which has just 





Opened al 


the Porte de Versailles, but is an impression further 
heightened by a visit to the show. With abstraction and constructi- 
Vism as their general points of departure, these painters take a flight 
Into the void that the visitor of average cultivation can scarcely 
hope to follow. The main criticism of the show is, however, that in 
so doing they are largely copying superficial formulae that have 
already been established by Picasso, Dali, Masson, Chirico and 
others. There is no doubt that Hayter is a draughtsman of excep- 
tional quality. Elis nervous line alternately bites and flows, his 
masses are brilliantly juxtaposed to catch shifting lights and darks 
But his Jragédie Espagnole, in essence, is not other than a free 
paraphrase on Picasso's great decoration, Guernica. The Cubism of 
Metzinger is born again in Mendés-France’s Sardiniére, while the 
irresistible attraction of Miro accounts for more than one disorderly 
canvas. If only for their titles the works of Benno are the undisputed 
clou of the exhibit. Renaissance sans crystallisation and Désagrétion 
de notre monde positiviste, autoritaire, impuissant, sophiste, 
aveugle et lache, both of 1938, have nevertheless a firm Classical 
basis. Superimposed impressions, taken over by Picabia from acci- 
dental effects of photography, have been conjured up again by 
Bores and, with slight variations, Bucaille reconstructs the canvases 
of Chirico. An entirely new note is struck, however, in the revival of 
historical painting introduced by Suzanne Roger in her A gincourt 
and Jeanne d’Ar 


i Il; Sixth Salon of Contemporary Portraiture, an event which 
not only attracts some of the foremost painters of France but 
Which regularly raises such controversy regarding the manifold 
problems attendant upon this difficult art, has just opened in Paris 
Several general aspects stand out among a large number of entries, 
the most striking of which is the almost inevitable contempt in 
which the portraitist of today holds his subject, as a comment on 
Which one can only recall Cézanne’s admitted unwillingness to paint 
Clemenceau because the statesman no longer believed in God. In 
addition to an over-psychological approach, which puts technical 
achievement second, the portrait of today suffers even more than 
other contemporary painting from a lack of codrdination between 
outward form and content. Thus we find a rather labored, ponder- 
ous creation of Friesz, a Derain which apparently aims to reproduce 
the licked effects of the photographer and Van Dongen’s admirably 
detached study of a collar and shirt front. Drv and aloof is Kisling’s 
attentively observed figure while Waroquier’s note of genuine sin- 
cerity is lost in disorderly work. Some of the most arresting canvases 
actually come from the younger group with Giséle Ferrandier’s con- 
tribution—not properly speaking a portrait but a figure study 
shedding a demure radiance. Asselin, Mané-Katz, Arthur Gruell and 
Max Band have also been successful in this field. 


T WO monumental stone statues by the well known sculptors Mal- 
fray and Cornet, commissioned by the township of Limoges six 
months ago, have just been completed and will shortly be erected 
in the public gardens of this city. Though their masses are in dia- 
metrical opposition to each other there is nevertheless a harmony ol 
inspiration between Malfray’s farouche, almost tormented nude and 
the calm, rounded surfaces exposed by the Cornet figure. 


My I:XHIBITION not only for students of Gauguin but which 
also conveys a genuine quality of its own is the memorial 
show of Daniel de Monfreid, the artist’s life-long friend and patron. 
lhe very reverse of the qualities of wildness which undoubtedly 
constituted Gauguin’s attraction for his colleague may be seen in 
these works which are close to Pissarro and Guillaumin in style. 
hough de Monfreid’s portraits are faithful and conventional rendi- 
tions, his landscapes of Roussillon are light and luminous, painted 
with an abundance that he constantly recommended to his protége 
and which Gauguin declared was precluded by the cost of colors 
Hommage a Gauguin shows a family group gathered around the 
profile portrait dedicated to de Monfreid, the sculptured mask ol 
Tehura, Gauguin’s first Tahitian wife, and, in the background, a 
glimpse of the famous canvas, La Barque. 
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COMING AUCTIONS 


Important XVIT to XIX Century Paintings 


Pp \IN TINGS by Dutch seventeenth century and other early mas- 
ters, American and kuropean nineteenth century artists, and 
temporary American, French, and Scottish painters make up a 





interesting collection which will go on exhibition at the Ameri- 
n Art Association-Anderson Galleries, Inc. on November 12, priot 
to dispersal by public sale on Thursday evening, November 17. The 
collection comprises property of a Rhode Island collector, sold by 
ler of McGovern & Slattery, Counsellors at Law, Providence 
kt. 1.; property sold by order of the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New York; property sold by order of E. S. Ullman, New 
York; and property sold by order of other owners. A large number 
of the seventy-six paintings which make up the catalogue are of 
desirable size for decorating small apartments 
Picturesque and colorful is The Trail, by Charles M. Russell 
(American: 1805-1920), and /ndian Trading Station, a large water- 
color heightened with white. On each of these paintings Russell's 
signature Is accompanied by the ox-skull sign manual. Outstanding 
among the early works in the collection is Venus and Cupid, attrib- 
uted to Paolo Cahari, called Paolo Veronese, formerly belonging to 
the Bevilacqua family of Verona and exhibited at the Second Na- 
tional Loan L:xhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery, London, tot 3-14 
Notable in the attractive group of Dutch seventeenth century 
works 1s Nicolas Berchem’s Annunciation to the Shepherds, from the 





PAINTING SALE! AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 
\ “VILLAGE SCENE” BY JOOST CORNELISZ DROOGSLOO] 


collection of Alexander \rensberg, | sq., ol london. Present in this 
group are examples of the work of Franz Van Mieris, Aelbert Cuyp 
| eopold Bramer, Bonaventura Peeters, Joost Cornelisz Droogsloot, 
\ert Van Der Neer, and Bartholomeus Van Der Helst. Amongst 
several Flemish works is a Portrait of a Knight of Malta by Joost 
Sustermans (1597-1081). Of later period is A Dutch Interior by 
Bernardus Johannes Blommers (Dutch: 1845-1914). Other early 
works include The Mercenary Marriage by Lucas Cranach the 
Younger and [be Little Housemaid by Antoine Le Nain 

Spanish artists among the Luropean nineteenth century examples 
are represented by two Venetian scenes by Martin Rico, 1 be Showe 
by It. Miralles, and A Bit of Sevilla by bk. Sanchez-Perrier. French 
works of this period are very well represented, there being an attrac- 
tive Bouguereau, works by Diaz, a fine Rousseau, an unusual Puvis 
de Chavannes entitled 7 be Gondolter, and examples of the painting 
of Cecile Deshens, Troyon, Jacque, and others. 

Paintings by contemporary American, French and Scottish artists 
form a good portion of the collection. Notable among the works by 
contemporary Americans are Winter in Westchester, a fine and char- 
acteristic example of the work of Ernest Lawson; //olding Up th 
Western Mail by W. HH. D. Koerner; and Jerome Meyers’ Evening 
on the East Side, New York. Wyant, J. G. Brown, Robert C. Minor, 
Homer D. Martin and Blakelock are also represented in the sale 


Buerger-Seng et. al. Furniture 0 Bronzes 


A_ FINE group of Remington and Barye bronzes, the property 
of Mrs. Ann Kathleen Buerger of New York City, is included 
in the collection of English and American furniture and decorations, 
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ms which will be sold by auction 
it the American Art Association-Anderson Galleries, Inc., the after- 
noon of November to. Comprising property of |. C. Seng of Whip 
pany, N. J., Lotta Linthicum of Plandome Manor, L. | 


woked rugs, porcelains, and fireat 


and othe 


owners, the collection will be on exhibition from November 12 until 


v ot sale. By Frederic Remington are / he Rattler (A Snake 
in the Patl Lhe Scalp, and The Broncho Buster, all inscribed on 
the base. Bronzes by Antoine Louis Barve comprise Bear Over 
thrown by Mastiffs, Mounted Arabs Killing a Lion, and Horse Sur- 
prised by Young Lion 

lhe L:nglish and American furniture, mostly of the nineteenth 
century with a few eighteenth century pieces, COMprises a fine Variety 
of tables, chairs, mirrors, small stands, desks, chests of drawers 
and other examples. A very attractive piece is an American Hep- 
pelwhite inlaid mahogany swell-front sideboard with front en- 
riched by oval panels in crotch mohogany and satinwood. [looked 
ugs, glass and porcelain is also included 


Piero di Cosimo 
Continued from page 21) 


fection, and in which the academy was an inferred idea if not an 
established tact, he lived and worked in detachment and with aston- 
ishing freedom 

His preoccupation with the primitive and basic factors of human 
existence has been mentioned by Panofsky, and indeed it is patent 
in nearly all his work, giving it the character of a return to nature 
curiously prophetic of Rousseau. His brilliant incorporation of sym- 
bolism and iconological codification into his pictures makes of him 
an affinity of our own time with its ceaseless efforts to validate 
painting on the same grounds, although it must be remembered that 
his success Was not based on literary associations or the printed word. 
In him the painter alone speaks and this, above all else, is what 
makes him a modern master. 


New Exhibitions of the Week 
(Continued from page 15) 


innocuous, the watercolors being little above calendar level. Land- 
scapes, atmospheric vistas, are most noteworthy although more 
vivid and attractive colors are employed in the personifications of 
youth and old age and in the bouquet of sturdy September flowers. 


PROFESSIONAL BRILLIANCE IN 
PRINTING: THE KENT SHOW 
A IMPORTANT, it should be said at once, to art lovers as to 


bibliophiles, the exhibition at the Pierpont Morgan Library 
which gathers the material printed by and for the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art under the direction of its Secretary, Henry Watson 
Kent, appropriately honors an application of taste and a fulfilment 
of the final functions of a museum which is extraordinary and in 
many respects unique. The posters and other notices, the catalogues, 
guides and other books, the color reproductions and postcards which 
are so indispensable to the modern artistic institution are still all 
too often the stepchild of its taste and, worse, of its sense of quality. 
It is only natural that the critic rather than the museologist should 
be acutely aware of this, for type, ink and paper are the tools of his 
trade as much as the pen. Jo notice the exhibition of Mr. Kent's 
work, therefore, is a pleasure more than it is a duty. 

From the early days of his secretaryship, when he employed as 
young men and frequently as beginners such famous American 
typographers as Updike and Rogers while he was also installing a 
new museum departure in the form of the Metropolitan’s first private 
press, the exhibition survevs Mr. Kent’s catholic interest in and first 
use of new type faces as they were designed by the oncoming gener- 
ation of typographic artists like Frederic Warde, alongside his 
remarkable development of the Metropolitan’s own facilities for 
printing its notices and smaller requirements. Brought up to the 
minute, there is revealed Mr. Kent’s use today as yesterday of new 
faces and young printers and the gradual extension of the Museum’s 
shop so that it now includes one of the few collotype presses in Amer- 
ica for the making of the most faithful monotone reproductions 
available. 

It is a startling and a gratifying record as it is spread about the 
walls and cases of the Morgan Library. Of it the Museum has every 
reason to be proud, and yet prouder of the man who has given it a 


A MUSEUM’S 


primary and an exemplary place in the literary phases of its task of 


educating taste and cultivating a degree of beauty. A. M. F. 
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EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


GALLERY EXHIBITION 
A.C.A., 52 W. 8 Group Show: Paintings, Sculpture, Nov. 13-27 
Ackermann, 50 k. 57 Peter Scott: Paintings, to Dec. 3 
American Academy, 633 W. 155 Platt Memorial Show, to April 30 
American Art Association, 30 E. 57. Kelekian Collection: Paintings, to Nov. 19 

Minassian Collection: Islamic Art, Nov. 14-Dec. 11 
American Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 ; Slovak Art, to Nov. 30 


American Place, 509 Madison Varin 
Arden, 4600 Park 





DURATION 


Paintings, to Dec. 27 
Wavylande Gregory: Ceramics, to Dec. 4 

Jo Davidson: Sculpture, Nov. 16-Dec. 3 
Argent, 42 W. 57 Barry; Kempton: Paintings, Nov. 14-26 
Arista, 30 Lexington Group Show: Paintings, to Nov. 30 
Art Students League, 215 W. 57 Jean Charlot: Paintings, to Nov. 19 
Artists’, 33 W.8 Steiz; Gutersloh: Paintings, Nov. 15-30 
Babcock, 38 E. 98 Contemporary Americans; Paintings, to Nov. 30 
Barbizon-Plaza, W. 58 Von Kager: Paintings, to Dec. 3 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57 Olga Fish: Paintings, to Nov. 24 
Boyer, 69 E. 57. American Paintings of Today, to Nov. 18 
Brooklyn Museum Contemporary American Sculpture, to Nov. 27 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 Klee: Paintings, to Nov. 26 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57 Raoul Dufy: Paintings, to Nov. 19 
Clay Club, 4 W.8 .Sculpture in Wood, to Nov. 17 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 Werner Koepf: Paintings, Nov. 14-Dec. 3 
Decorators Club, 745 Fifth Modern French Paintings, to Nov. 19 
Delphic, 44 W. 56 ; Feinsmith; Katz: Prints, to Nov. 20 
Downtown, 113 W. 13. Louis Guglielmi: Paintings, Nov. 15-Dec. 3 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 Vonet; Pissaro; Sisley: Paintings, Nov. 14-Dec. 3 
TS a a oS Sa nr a Old Master Drawings, to Dec. 10 
Eighth St. Playhouse, 52 W. 8. .. Beauford Delaney: Paintings, to Nov. 19 
Federal Art, 225 W. 57. .Group Show: Paintings, Sculpture, Prints, to Nov. 12 


Ferargil, 63 E. 57 Robert Spencer: Paintings, to Nov. 19 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57 Charles Hovey Pepper: Paintings, Nov. 14-26 
French Art, 51 E. 57..... .....Modern French Art, to Nov. 30 


Freund, 50 E. 57 Alexander Sturm; Justin Sturm: Sculpture, to Nov. 19 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt Hovsop Pushman; Paintings, Nov. 15-26 
Grand Central, 1 E. 51 Carl Wuermer: Paintings, Nov. 14-26 
Harriman, 63 E. 57 oe ’ Derain: Paintings, to Dec. 3 
Keppel, 1 E. 57 ......+-Early Engravings, to Nov. 30 
Kleeman, 37 E. 57 Ann Brockmann: Watercolors, to Nov. 30 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 Etchings, Selected Paintings, to Nov. 21 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth Péne du Bois: Paintings, Nov. 15-Dec. 10 
John Levy, 1 E. 57 English X VIII Century Paintings, to Nov. 21 
Julien Levy, 15 E. 57 Vaud Morgan: Paintings, Nov. 15-24 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 Pechstein: Paintings, to Nov. 19 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57 ....Dale Nichols: Paintings, to Nov. 21 
Matisse, 51 E. 57 Henrt Matisse: Paintings, Drawings, Nov. 15-Dec. 10 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 Rembrandt: Etchings, to Dec. 3 
Master Institute. 310 Riverside... ..Group Show: Paintings, to Dec. | 
McDonald, 665 Fifth. . Daumier: Lithographs, to Nov. 30 
Mercury, 4 E.8.. Group Show, “The Ten’: Paintings, to Nov. 26 
Metropolitan Museum of Art .Chinese Bronzes, to Nov. 27 
Italian Baroque Prints. to Nov. 30 
New England Architecture: Photographs, to Dec. 5 
Midtown, 605 Madison Anatol Shulkin: Paintings, to Nov. 19 
Milch, 108 W. 57 Group Show: Paintings, to Nov. 30 
Montross, 785 Fifth Francis Newton: Paintings, Nov. 14-Dec. 3 
Morgan, 37 W. 57 Francis Fast: Paintings, to Nov. 19 
Morton, 130 W. 57 Humphrey, Herman: Paintings, to Nov. 20 
Municipal, 3 E. 67 N.Y. Artists: Paintings, Sculpture, Nov. 16-Dec. 4 
Museum of the City of New York History of Bowling Green, to Dec. 1 
Museum of Modern Art, 14 W. 49..Walker Evans: Photographs, 

Rouault: Prints ; Useful Objects Under $5; Recent Acquisitions, to Nov. 18 
New School, 66 W. 12../ulio de la Fuente: Mexican Photographs, to Dec. 3 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57 ...-Karl Hofer: Paintings, Nov. 15-Dec. 3 
Parish-Watson, 44 E. 57 Wm Randolph Hearst Collection, Nov. 15-Jan. 1 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57. José de Creeft: Sculpture, to Dec. 7 
Perls, 32 E. 58 ..Jean Dufy: Paintings, to Nov. 26 
Rehn, 683 Fifth Morris Kantor: Paintings, to Nov. 19 
Reinhardt, 730 Fifth Bradford Perin: Paintings, to Nov. 19 
Riverside, 310 Riverside Buffalo Artists: Paintings, to Dec. 18 
Rockefeller Center, Maison Francaise...C. F. Thomas: Paintings, to Nov. 19 
Sandfort, 155 E. 54 .Bernard Lamotte: Paintings, Nov. 15-30 
Schaeffer, 61 E. 57 Piero di Cosimo: Paintings, to Dec. 6 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57 English Landscapes and Portraits, to Nov. 19 
Shindell, 45 W. 57... Chinese Objects, to Nov. 30 
Sterner, 9 E. 57.. Maurice Gordon: Paintings, to Nov. 26 
Studio Guild, 730 F ifth Menihure: Susan B. Keith: Paintings, to Nov. 19 
Sullivan, 460 Park. ..Lyonel Feininger: Paintings, to Nov. 26 
Symons, 12 E. 53.. ..Karl Larsson: Paintings, to Nov. 21 

> 


lonying, 5 E. 57. Contemporary Chinese Paintings, Nov. 14-Dec. 25 
lricker, 19 W. 57 , - Telka Ackley: Paintings, to Nov. 19 


Uptown, 249 West End.. ..Irving Lehmen: Paintings, to Dec. 8 
Valentine, 160 E. 57 ; Picasso: Paintings, to Nov. 26 
Vendome, 330 W. 57.. ..Group Show: Paintings, Nov. 16-30 
Walker, 108 E. 57.... Hobson Pittman: Paintings, Nov. 14-Dec. 3 
H. D. Walker, 38 E. 57 Everett Spruce: Paintings, Nov. 14-Dec. 3 
Westermann, 20 W. 48 oe .... Peggy Gold: Photographs, Nov. 15-30 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington Prints, Drawings, Sculpture, to Nov. 22 
Whitney, 10 W.8... Annual Show: Paintings, Sculpture, to Dec. 11 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 David-Weill Collection: Drawings, to Dec. 17 
Yamanaka, 680 Fifth Chinese Bronzes, Buddhist Art, to Nov. 24 
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COURTESY OF JAMES OAKES, LONDON 


; == CLOCKS derive their name from 
the fact that they were placed on a small bracket 
shelf fixed to the wall, and not fastened directly to 
it, as were their predecessors the lantern and bird- 
cage clocks which were run by chains and weights, 
nor attached to any piece of furniture as was the 
type known as bedpost clocks. They have handles 
at their tops so that they may be moved about, 
another feature which differentiates them from 
the clocks which were run by pendulums and neces- 
sarily fastened to the wall. This clock was made by 
Daniel Quare in London about 1690 and has the 
round dial which was characteristic from 1680. 
The spandrels, the ornamental designs in the four 
corners are of gilded brass. Later the dials were 
square in shape, until the time when they were 
arched and the shape of the whole case changed to 
harmonize accordingly. The design of the spandrels 
indicates the age of a clock, the simple designs, 
such as Grinling Gibbons’ cherub pattern being one 
of the earlier and simpler types. Although we now 
regard the mantelpiece as the correct place for a 
fine clock, the first move from the wall and bracket 
was to a table, and accordingly the term “table 
clock” describes a type which followed immediately 
after bracket clocks, the first ideal small form. 
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